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Preface 



In 1992-1994 the SEMINAR ON SCHOLARSHIP 
AND THE CURRICULUM: THE STUDY OF GEN- 
DER, RACE, ETHNICITY, AND CLASS, under the ae- 
gis of the City University of New Yorii Academy for the 
Humanities and the Sciences, and generously funded by 
the Ford Foundation, undertook a series of meetings de- 
voted to ‘^Rethinking the Disciplines.” The Academy Sem- 
inar had already spent four years examining ways in which 
the study of gender, race, ethnicity, and class has been 
slowly transforming the curriculum of the university. Pan- 
els had explored women’s studies, ethnic studies, area 
studies, interdisciplinary studies, pedagogical issues, and 
teaching about such topics as AIDS. The Academy Semi- 
nar has involved faculty at CUNY who are members of the 
CUNY Academy, faculty, students, and administrators in- 
terested in these specific issues, and faculty who have 
themselves taken part in one of the several curriculum 
transformation projects within CUNY beginning in the 
1980s.* 



* Two curriculum projects, funded by the Muskawini Foim- 
dation, were introduced at Hunter College, in 1983 among those 
teaching introductory courses and in 1985 among faculty in the pro- 
fessional schools (Health Sciences, Nursing, and Social Work). Two 
more projects were undertaken with the sponsorship of the Center 
for the Study of Women and Society, with grants from the Ford 
Foundation, one for the Community Colleges and one to Integrate 
Materials on Women of Color into the Senior College Curriculum. 
Four semester-long curriculum seminars for faculty involved in vo- 
cational education in the Community and Technical Education 
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It was timely, therefore, that in its fifth year the 
Academy Seminar should ask directly how much the intro- 
duction of this new scholarship, its theory and impact on 
the curriculum, had actually affected the pursuit of various 
disciplines in institutions of higher education. The seven 
areas targeted — ^Literature, History, Sociology, Biology, 
Psychology, Anthropology, and Education — represent 
scholarly arenas in which a great deal of “theory” has been 
produced, new journals have proliferated, and consider- 
able activity has occurred under many aegises to identify, 
explicate, and disseminate the transformed perspectives 
thus formulated. There is now no lack of materials, no ab- 
sence of theoretical frameworks, no question of the level 
of sophistication and argumentation, and no dearth of ped- 
agogical analyses demonstrating the importance of these 
new methodological approaches, this new knowledge 
base. 



For ANTHROPOLOGY, each panelist was asked to 
consider these issues from a set of questions framed to 
bring forward what is happening from her/his perspective 
in the field. These questions probe the ways Anthropology 
as an academic field currently reflects ongoing scholarship 
on gender, race, ethnicity, and class. Have the ways the 
field is conceptualized undergone any radical changes? Are 
there any shifts in the ways theory and research are taught 
to graduate students in this field? Have there been changes 
in the way introductory textbooks explain the field? And if 



colleges within CUNY, funded by the New York State Department 
of Education’s Program for Sex Equity, took place from 1987 to 
1991, and eight year-long Faculty Development Seminars, under 
the aegis of the CUNY Office of Academic Affairs, were offered 
from 1987 to 1995 for Balancing the Curriculmn for Gender, Race, 
Ethnicity, and Class. The CUNY Academy Seminar on Scholarship 
and the Curriculum: The Study of Gender, Race, Ethnicity, and 
Class has been in existence since 1988. 
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little major change is reflected in these areas, in the light of 
so much new scholarship, what has been the source of re- 
sistance to change in the practice of the field? Finally, we 
have sought to probe the ways new knowledge has affect- 
ed teaching in the classroom. These papers are the answers 
to these questions by the panelists who discussed them 
April 25, 1994. 



Dorothy O. Kelly 
Series Editor 
April 25, 1994 
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Anthropology 



The Impact of Gender Studies on 
Anthropology 

Joan R Mencher 

This short paper focuses on three subfields of anthro- 
pology: physical anthropology, archaeology, and develop- 
ment anthropology. I have worked in the subfield of devel- 
opment anthropology over the past fifteen years, both as a 
researcher and a consultant for various international orga- 
nizations. My particular interests have been focused on: 
women’s involvement in agriculture, land relations, and 
international health. Here, however, I wUl concentrate on 
the changes in the questions asked by at least some anthro- 
pologists over the past fifteen to twenty years. 



Physical Anthropology and Archaeology 

While I do not work in either physical anthropology 
or archaeology, I do teach this material on these topics on 
the undergraduate level. The following questions are some 
that have come to be hotly debated in the United States. 
Many of the questions relate to the extent to which differ- 
ences between women and men can be explained by biology 
or culture, or by both. In the field of physical anthropology 
there are a number of new ways of looking at human evolu- 
tion that have developed as a result of taking women into 
account. Most earlier discussions of human evolution, 
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which developed out of the work of Darwin and other late 
nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century scientists, 
all were posited on the assumption that human evolution 
took place as a result of male hunting activity. Four related 
assumptions seem to have governed all earlier views of 
humans. The first is that men were stronger and larger and 
that this gave them a superiority; and now the work of the 
cultural anthropologist Lila Leibowitz has challenged the 
link between sexual dimorphism and sex role patterns. The 
second is that men are better able to form close bonds 
among themselves and that this is genetically programmed; 
but a wide range of data from early human societies now 
indicates that women were often the social center of 
groups (Zilman 1989). Looking at and talking about gen- 
der considerations has led to an awareness of the impor- 
tance of gathering in human evolution, to the realization 
that hunting of large game was a relatively late phenome- 
non in human development, and to the discovery that many 
of what were earlier called remains of the hunt were actual- 
ly the remains from animals such as deer and wild cattle 
caught by other animals (like tigers or lions). 

The third assumption attempted to explain male 
dominance with reference to the biological basis for aggres- 
sion. The fourth assumption, noting an absence of women 
in current societies in nondomestic cooperative and politi- 
cal activity, uses this absence as evidence for why they are 
subordinate to men. This conclusion is based on the idea 
that women are biologically adapted for reproduction and 
not much else. 

Questions raised by those who have challenged these 
traditional assumptions include, for example: What is 
meant by dominance and submission? What is the biologi- 
cal basis of male aggression? Is aggressiveness necessarily 
an important characteristic of a good hunter (male or fe- 
male)? Which primates are our most immediate relatives? 
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Is dominance or aggressiveness in any way correlated with 
reproductive advantage? Who are the main victims of 
crimes in most hunting and gathering societies? (Data 
seems to indicate males.) The fact that women bear chil- 
dren and nurse them was frequently used for the basis of an 
assertion that men lacked the ability to nurture. This claim 
has also been challenged by recent research. All these ques- 
tions are now the subjects of a significant body of research 
by female physical anthropologists and some male physical 
anthropologists. There are other issues as well raised by 
current research, but time does not permit me to explore 
this further. 

Archaeology, in part because of its domination by 
males, was the last field within anthropology to begin to 
pay attention to new questions about gender. One of the 
first indications of new interest in the field was a publica- 
tion based on a symposium run by Joan Gero and Margaret 
Conkey (1991). Questions that have now begun to be 
raised by archaeologists include issues around the sexual 
division of labor: when it came into being, whether or not it 
was correlated with differential status between women and 
men, whether or not there were societies that were essen- 
tially gender equal (though men and women might not do 
the same things), and what the circumstances were under 
which sexual inequality arose. From these questions have 
sprung further ones. What is the relationship between the 
rise of structured inequality (i.e., rulers and ruled) and the 
rise of gender inequality? Under which circumstances did 
women and men fight on a basis of equality (as noted by 
Vianna Muller for some of the Germanic groups who 
fought with the Romans)? Did the breakup of corporate 
ownership of land and the rise of private ownership (at 
least in some regions) lead to a lower status for women? 
What other factors precipitated structured inequality between 
women and men? 
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Clearly these issues should be discussed in greater 
detail, and could be discussed far better by women work- 
ing in these fields, but I did not want to let this panel totally 
ignore these fields. To what extent this new research is 
taught to graduate students in these fields depends very 
much on who is teaching the course and which college or 
university we look at. It is my impression that many male 
physical anthropologists and archaeologists have not 
changed their way of teaching very much, while most 
women professors and some men in these fields have 
changed their courses considerably. 



Cultural and Development Anthropology 

My own work led me to get involved in gender issues at 
two points of time. When I first went to India in 1958, it 
was to carry out a study of family life and child rearing 
practices in two parts of Kerala State in south India. Be- 
cause of the nature of the work, I spent a great deal of time 
working with women. When I returned to the United 
States at the beginning of the 1960s I found that most col- 
leagues in India studies were surprised at what I had done. 
I was told: “How could you spend so much time with these 
women when they are so boring?” or “What is the use of 
paying so much attention to women when they do not 
know much about the significant issues of our times?” This 
was distressing and because I needed to get a job and to 
obtain some professional recognition, after publishing two 
articles on this data, I decided to write up my other data, 
material more in line with what was then in vogue. This 
was ten years before the women’s movement began in the 
United States, and there was really very little interest in 
women’s lives in mainstream anthropology (or any place 
else in the field). At that point, I did not even write up and 
publish any of the women’s life histories that I had collected. 
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In 1985, 1 obtained funds for a young Indian woman col- 
league and myself to return to the two villages where I had 
collected life histories in 1958-60 and to do follow-ups of 
the women who were still alive. The plan was also to take 
new life histories from women belonging to a few catego- 
ries not included in the earlier study, and to interview the 
descendants of women who had passed away. We are now 
working on that data. 

In recent years the fields of anthropology in which I 
have been carrying out most of my own work have been 
development anthropology, women in development 
(WID) and gender and development (GAD), farming sys- 
tems research, and issues of cross-cultural health. There- 
fore, the rest of this paper deals with how these areas have 
been affected by the new focus on gender. Anthropologists 
have been increasingly collecting data on gender and class 
and practice, and raising both theoretical and applied issues. 
It should be noted that this is an interdisciplinary field and 
therefore it has involved using not only anthropology but 
also such areas of knowledge as women’s studies, eco- 
nomics, and development theory. 

In the 1970s, with the recognition that neoclassical 
and Marxist economists, as well as economic anthropolo- 
gists working in nonwestem societies, had neglected issues 
of inequity between the sexes — ^both within the family and 
within societies at large — and with the growing awareness 
of the various ways in which women were tied to a world 
system of economic dependency, anthropologists joined 
other social scientists to start to examine an entirely new 
set of issues. Etienne and Leacock (1979) explored the 
impact of the colonial experience on the role, status, eco- 
nomic opportunities and political power of women. Their 
co-edited book became a milestone in this effort and now 
informs not only introductory texts but also much current 

research. The fields of Women in Development (WID) and 

** 
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Gender and Development (GAD) have moved through a 
number of stages, from looking at women as passive vic- 
tims of the colonial experience to seeing their role as survi- 
vors and as manipulators of the systems that oppressed 
them, transforming whatever they could to their own and 
their family’s advantage. Furthermore, the field has gone 
from looking at women only, to an examination of issues of 
gender and how gender intersects with all other issues, 
such as racism, ethnicity, and power. 

One of the many important theoretical points raised 
in these investigations relates to the distinction between 
women’s practical roles and needs and women’s strategic 
roles and needs, first explicitly developed in 1989 by Caroline 
Moser (1993). Today this distinction has come to inform 
almost all of the work of not only development anthropol- 
ogists but also most people working in development fields 
from related social sciences. Women’s practical needs refer 
to their needs for physical well-being, better access to jobs 
or other sources of income and clothing for themselves and 
their children, better nutrition for themselves and their chil- 
dren, improved medical care, and other related issues. It 
also includes their right to a safe environment, including 
freedom from physical abuse in warfare, or at the hands of 
landlords or their own relatives, including husbands. 
Women’s strategic needs involve their needs for autonomy, 
for a greater control over their own lives, and for a greater 
role in decision making about those things that afifect their 
lives. 



Research has shown how women have not only ex- 
perienced disruptions in their traditional hvelihood as well 
as their social, economic and political positions and power, 
but also how women have had limited access to new modes 
of wage labor production. Many more questions are asked 
today about women’s roles in the day to day life of their 
societies. Detailed studies that I and other colleagues have 
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conducted indicate the significance of paying attention to 
women and their multiple activities, thoughts, and other 
behaviors. Research has raised questions that have ranged 
from examining the role and functions of women in farm- 
ing systems research, to stud)dng women and the differen- 
tial use of income by women and men, to discovering how 
women manage to find a place for themselves in situations 
where fundamentalist religions are strong. One of the areas 
where WID or GAD research has had a strong impact is in 
opening up the “forbidden box” of intrahousehold dynam- 
ics. Exploration has been conducted into what is meant by 
a “family income.” Theoretically related questions have in- 
cluded what is a “household” and what is a “head of a 
household”? In many parts of the world, women and men, 
in fact, have separate purses and vastly different economic 
responsibilities both to their children and to their homes. In 
other words, the classical concept of the “family purse” has 
now been greatly revised. The recognition of this revision 
is slowly influencing both economic anthropology courses 
as well as development economics courses. As a result, 
intrahousehold resource allocation has come to be a re- 
spectable subject for research. 

Investigation of the intersection of state policies 
with women’s roles and status is now carried out systemat- 
ically. A classic case explored in this area is the Gambia 
swamp rice project that failed because women refused to 
work without wages. During project planning, male devel- 
opment workers had failed to consider the issue of paying 
women for their work, and saw their plans fail because of it. 

Another arena where looking at gender has had a 
significant impact is agricultural studies. Earlier studies of 
the use of pesticides in rural parts of third world societies 
had looked only at men’s activities, but nowadays what 
women as well as men do is studied, and the health implica- 
tions for women and their children considered seriously, 
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especially because women and their children are often at 
greater risk as a result of exposure during pregnancy and 
subsequently during lactation. 

New theoretical analysis and practical research has 
shed considerable light on nutrition issues for adult females 
and girl children and made it another arena of attention. 
The ramifications of these issues intersect with a wide vari- 
ety of actual programming for women. 

I have only been able to touch on a few of the many 
important areas that have been influenced by the new para- 
digms of gender and to offer only a few examples of the 
issues involved. A far more detailed paper would be needed 
to explore them fully. However, I would like to raise one 
last point. There are today an ever increasing number of 
textbooks focusing primarily on the issues of gender and 
anthropology, and there has been a profusion of articles on 
gender-related topics. The interest is clearly growing, and, 
as a result, research that considers gender is rapidly in- 
creasing. 
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Gender Critique of Social Science 
Models in Latin America 

June Nash 

As members of each new sector of the population 
enter the discourse of the social sciences, they open the 
discourse related to existing models. Shortly after World 
War II, the entry of working-class veterans into the for- 
merly privileged stream of college students expanded the 
inquiry into issues of class and race. With the independence 
of formerly colonized people in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, the questions of racism and its link to colonial 
domination exploded with the publication of Franz 
Fanon’s Wretched of the Earth. These explorations into 
the bases of domination and control entered a surging fem- 
inist consciousness in the 1960s that questioned existing 
models of social science for their failure to take into ac- 
count gendered aspects of world domination. 

The opening up of critiques to those who were the 
objects rather than the generators of social science inquiry 
clarified the dual nature of scientific inquiry in which the 
models used serve both as analytic guides and ideological 
rudders. Where women had always been treated as the 
camp followers of civil wars, historians in the 1970s awak- 
ened to the significance of women’s autonomous actions in 
the Mexican revolution of 1910 (Turner 1967). Until the 
1980s political scientists had seen only housewives clam- 
oring for food, not the generators of new social move- 
ments that were changing the way political action is formu- 
lated (Jelin 1990). Economists began to realize that nations 
could double their gross national product simply by devis- 
ing a measure of women’s productivity. Because of their 
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emphasis on subsistence societies distant from the centers 
of industrialization and modernization, anthropologists 
were not as likely to omit female-centered roles, yet they 
often made premature generalizations when called upon to 
consider the evolution of humankind. 

Simultaneous with the gendering of perspectives 
came the critique of the models that dominated the social 
sciences. Neomarxists, like their nineteenth-century pro- 
genitors, limited their analysis to exploitation in the wage 
workforce until Mariarosa Dalla Costa (1972) analyzed 
how women’s unpaid or low-waged domestic labor subsi- 
dized the cost of reproducing labor. Dependency analysts 
who followed Frank’s (1965) thesis of “the underdevelop- 
ment of development” neglected dependency relations in 
the home where male-female roles provided the models for 
subordination. Development agents were concerned with 
women only as far as their reproductive and social con- 
sumption fimctions affected capital accumulation. Their 
projects, designed with males as actors, neglected the con- 
tribution that women could make to their society, often 
subverting their productive roles in the process of modern- 
ization (Mencher 1978). Modernization theory assumed 
the male status to be the universal measure of change, ignor- 
ing the decline in women’s status with development (Boserup 
1970). 



Scientific methodology itself was premised on a 
male model of behavior. “Objective” statements of social 
reality, premised on divorcing personal perspectives and 
eliminating empathetic understanding of the observer, accept- 
ed the terms of universal discourse without recognizing 
particulars. Noting that male commentators are character- 
ized by mastery, ego separation and enhancement of self 
which enters into their performance in the sciences and 
other fields, Jessie Bernard (1973) stated that “We are now 
in a liminal state in the art of social sciences. The values on 

.- .• t - 
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which our selective criteria are premised are being ques- 
tioned by people who were never before significant enough 
a part of the profession as to challenge them.” 

In 1971 as I was writing my book on the Bolivian tin 
mining communities, I reviewed what women in the past 
century-and-a-half had written about working class move- 
ments of their time. Flora Tristan, a woman of French and 
Spanish parents who spent part of her life in Peru, wrote — 
itself an immodest proposal for a woman — ^in the 1830s, 
Peregrinaciones de una paria (1959), “In my narration, I 
often speak of myself. I reflect on my sufferings, my 
thoughts, my affections. All result from the orientation that 
God has given me, from the education I have received and 
from the position that the laws and prejudices have made 
us.” Rosa Luxemburg was the only Marxist of her time in 
the early decades of the twentieth century who recognized 
the importance of the subsistence economies that persisted 
in early capitalism and provided industrialists with the 
cheap labor and resources that contributed to the accumu- 
lation of capital. 

The approaches of these women, one of whom 
(Tristan y Moscoso 1 837) called for a union of all workers, 
domestics, prostitutes, and thieves before the Communist 
Manifesto was published and the other (Luxemburg 1921, 
1951) a critic of Lenin who had her ostracized from the 
Communist party, are clearly precursors to contemporary 
feminist critiques. Journals, articles, and books by women 
in the social sciences and humanities proliferated in the 
1970s. By the late 1980s what some like to consider as 
“mainstream” social science began to pick up on reflexivi- 
ty, multivocality, and the move away from an authoritative 
stance characteristic of feminist Avriters of the preceding 
decades. By that time, the absurdity of Eurocentric, male 
dominant stance was becoming uncomfortable even to its 

20 
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progenitors as the world was passing beyond the predic- 
tions based on the modernity model. As Marjery Wolf 
(1992) suggests, “the critiques feminist social scientists 
have used for years are now being translated in postmod- 
ern terminology and taken very seriously.” Where post- 
modernists have gone beyond the narrative and reflexive 
approaches cultivated in feminist writing they have again 
imposed their own imagery onto the world in a text that 
takes priority over the observed world. 

In this deviation, postmodernism departs from the 
spirit and purpose of feminist inquiry. We conceived our 
task not only as that “of setting the record straight on 
women or on revising anthropological categories” as Clif- 
ford and Marcus (1989) misrepresent it, but of subverting 
the paradigms regarding not only gender, class, hierarchy, 
revolution but the very nature of social transformation. To 
adequately relate to women’s issues, we had to shift the 
boundaries of public and private, of production and repro- 
duction. 

In this process of subversion feminist analysts in Latin 
America have made original contributions in the following 
arenas: (1) the origin of sexual hierarchy in preconquest 
societies; (2) the contribution of women in domestic pro- 
duction, social reproduction, and production for a market; 
and (3) gender implications of the new international divi- 
sion of labor. Earlier exercises in the anthropology of gen- 
der often reaffirmed Aristotehan and Cartesian paradigms 
such as man is to culture as woman is to nature (Ortner 
1974) and the public private dichotomy or universality of 
female subordination (Rosaldo 1974). Etienne and Leacock 
(1980) edited an anthology of articles that asserted the im- 
portance of historical changes in the wake of conquest and 
colonization leading to dominance-subordination hierar- 
chies that are then taken as universals. Spaniards imposed 
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European models on gods and humans, choosing societies 
that exemplified male hierarchy and leaving out the 
counter cases. The repugnance of the hierarchy of church 
and state powers to evidence that denied the Spanish sense 
of universal roles led the official historians to suppress the 
early chroniclers who reported female mercenary warriors, 
who in fact inspired the name of the Amazon River (Medina 
1934). Modern ethnographers have encountered similar 
distortions as that of Napoleon Chagnon on the “fierce 
people” or Yanamamo, whose characterization of these 
men as natural savages is challenged by Judith Shapiro’s 
(1976) analysis of the structural bases for gender inequality. 
Ellen Basso (1973) complements our view of Amazonian 
indigenous people with her study of the Kalapalo, revealed 
as a cooperative people with egalitarian tendencies. 
Buenaventura-Posso and Brown (1980) show even stron- 
ger tendencies toward egalitarianism and female autonomy 
among the Bari. In a surprisingly frank statement, Robert 
Murphy (1960) reversed his portrait of the Mundurucu as 
fierce headhunters in his book with his wife Yolanda (Murphy 
and Murphy 1985). Leaving aside the putative objective 
scientific focus of his first book, the Murphys show the 
ambiguous basis of male dominance. The men’s house, in- 
stead of a citadel of power as Robert depicted it in his first 
ethnography, is seen as a retreat to defend themselves from 
the women. 

Research focusing on women’s work in the domestic 
and informal economy has revealed new dimensions to the 
formulation of the gross national product. One major prob- 
lem is getting the data on which to base policies. Neuma 
Aguiar (1986) addressed the issue of census gathering in 
her summary of a conference funded by the Ford Founda- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro in 1978. The importance of eliciting 
data from women informants in the census process, avoid- 
ing the assumption that the “head of household” is the only 
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active provider, along with ethnographic inquiries in which 
women’s invisible work is assessed are basic to improving 
databases. Elsa Chaney and XimenaBunster (1985) did an 
innovative study engaging children in their study of wom- 
en’s struggle for survival in the informal economy of Lima. 
Florence Babb (1986) explains how these vendors ensure 
the survival of their families while they contribute to social 
value. The expansion of artisan production is the most re- 
cent development project in which women’s traditional 
arts have found a global market (Nash 1993). NGOs and 
national development projects recognize the low capital 
and direct return to family income in artisan production 
since the proceeds go to the women producers. 

Feminist scholars have shown that the exploitation 
existing in the home and the workplace, as the double and 
triple burden women bear, enables men to play more active 
political roles in unions and parties. Far from pooling and 
sharing wages brought in by members of families, women 
as wives or daughters give more and receive less than male 
members. They still bear the double burden of wage work 
and domestic work despite increasing employment. 

Because of their disadvantaged position in the labor 
market women are the preferred employees in the export 
processing zones, as Safa (1981) and Fernandez-Kelly 
(1984) have shown. With the growing unemployment of 
men, women are the chief breadwinners. The flight of fac- 
tories from industrialized countries to these new zones has 
raised competition among workers to an international level 
as women’s devalued wage is pitted against that of men. 
The net effect is to challenge male authority in the home. 

Studies focusing on gender reveal that aggregate 
data eventually must be interpreted in terms of actual 
human beings. Structuralist premises are good as post 
mortems, but rarely provide the basis for predicting what 
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people will do or what choices individuals will make. Feminist 
studies, by favoring a more intimate, personalized account 
of human actors, laid the basis for rethinking political 
movements. Women’s roles in what are called the “new 
social movements” (Escobar 1992; Jelin 1990) are chang- 
ing our perceptions of what revolutionary demands are and 
how women make their aims known. 

Feminist studies have conduced to multidimensional 
analyses that have upset preconceived models based on 
structural dimensions. They have changed the language in 
which social science is cast, and contributed to a personifi- 
cation of figures and trends. If these trends already set in 
motion by feminists have been coopted by postmodernist 
theory, so much the better. However, in so far as these pro- 
tagonists have denied any objective truth, placing the text 
at the center of social science inquiry and denying the im- 
portance of structural conditions, then the advances made 
by feminist scholars concerned with overcoming authority 
and liberating the human potential of all subjects may be 
nullified. As Maijery Wolf so prophetically states (1992) 
‘Tollowing a postmodern Pied Piper might lead us away 
from the commitment to research and struggle.” 
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The Study of Gender, Race, 
Ethnicity, and Ciass: 
Anthropoiogy and Sociai Change 

Anne Francis-Okongwu 



The invitation to participate in this panel discussion 
acted as a catalyst on me to take the occasion to reflect on 
the experiences that have influenced my research focus and 
related professional activities. My reflections have cen- 
tered primarily on issues relating to the family experiences 
of urban women and children in the United States. 

It is important to state that in 1973, when I entered 
the graduate program in Anthropology at CUNY, I 
emphatically rejected being defined as a “feminist.” This 
position stemmed in part from my years of experience as a 
social worker, community organizer, and civil rights activ- 
ist, and my own family situation, in which I was the work- 
ing mother of two young sons. These experiences enabled 
me to view directly the deleterious effects of race and class 
relations on women, men, and children who struggle to 
sustain households, and to carry out basic family functions. 
Thus, the focus primarily on gender relations that emerged 
during the Women’s Movement of the late 1 960s held little 
appeal for me. In my view, the goals of this movement 
were not to alter the American system of social stratifica- 
tion, but rather to improve the placement of women within 
it. 



Given this perspective, I decided that it would be inter- 
esting to discuss the streams of scholarship that subsequently 
informed, and shifted, my thinking about the processes of 
race, class, ethnicity, and gender formation. I also will dis- 
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cuss the specific feminist contributions which alerted me to 
the critical importance of including gender relations in our 
analysis of social systems and their articulation in the glo- 
bal economy. 

As I thought about this matter, I realized I was ex- 
tremely fortunate to have begun my graduate studies in 
anthropology during this important period of change. For 
example, during the 1970s and 1980s much of the recon- 
ceptualization of race, class, ethnicity, and gender forma- 
tion that informs our current work emerged (Dalla Costa 
& James 1972; Leacock 1972; Rosaldo and Lamphere 
1974; Reiter 1975; Mullings 1978; Davis 1981; 
O’Laughlin 1975; Gilroy 1987). This reconceptualization 
occurred as a result of new questions concerning the nature of 
these diverse relations in different contexts and during var- 
ious historical periods (Leacock 1969; Meillassoux 1973). 
In addition, issues related to the emergence and expression 
of social stratification were being revisited (Meillassoux 
1972 & 1973; Terray 1975). Furthermore, the processes of 
development and underdevelopment were being reconcep- 
tualized, as one critically linked and interrelated global 
process, rather than as separate and distinct cases of histor- 
ical development (Frank 1967; Rodney 1982; Dupre & 
Rey 1973; Wallerstein 1974; Oxaal et al. 1975; Amin 1976; 
Wolf 1982). 

Thus, in reflecting on the ways that anthropology has 
been affected by scholarship on gender, race, class, and 
ethnicity over the past two decades, I found it impossible 
to separate the work in these areas fi’om three major theo- 
retical shifts that have importantly and simultaneously in- 
fluenced the training and work of anthropologists: (1) the 
expansion of the unit of analysis fi-om a bounded societal 
unit to a world-systems fi'amework; (2) the use of Marxist 
fi’ameworks with careful attention to differing modes of 
production and their articulation within, and between, social 
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formations; (3) the treatment of gender relations as one of 
the central of the sets of social relations which structure 
and organize the functioning of societies. 

In concert, these paradigmatic shifts have forced a 
rethinking of such traditional areas of study within the dis- 
cipline as kinship, social evolution, systems of stratification 
and analysis of political and economic structures, and the 
related ideologies of each. Moreover, these theoretical 
perspectives have transformed the ways in which we con- 
ceptualize some of the basic concepts in anthropology such 
as culture, families, households, tribes, exchange systems, 
and the processes of race, ethnicity, class, and gender for- 
mation. In combination, these fundamental changes in ana- 
lytical fi'ameworks and reconceptualizations of basic anthro- 
pological concepts have critically informed the ways in 
which we carry out processes of anthropological inquiry, 
and the uses to which we put our work. This is so much so 
that, at this point, we are even asking, where is the field 
(D’Amico-Samuels 1991). And what is ethnography? Is it 
a form of carrying out social science inquiry, or is it an ex- 
pression of literary criticism (Clifford 1986; Harrison 
1991)? 

These last two questions have led us to rethink seri- 
ously the informant/researcher dichotomy, and have 
encouraged us not only to do field work abroad, but also to 
conduct research in our own societies. Furthermore, con- 
temporary anthropologists are more frequently engaged in 
applied work. Anthropologists can be found working, for 
example, in community based health centers (Sanjek 
1987); in agencies serving the homeless (Dehavenon 
1990); in union worker education programs (D’Amico- 
Samuels 1991); and in schools of education (Francis- 
Okongwu). It is also true that anthropologists are increasingly 
seeking contexts to use their skills, and work to influence 
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public policy on both the national and international levels 
(Blanc 1994; Okongwu 1995). 

In this discussion, I will focus on my own training 
and work to illuminate how these changes in the discipline 
have influenced my work as an Anthropologist. I entered 
the doctoral program in Anthropology with the goal of 
developing innovative ways of integrating my graduate 
training and experience as a social worker with the study of 
Anthropology to create effective, culturally congruent 
approaches in social service delivery programs, in both the 
United States and West Africa. My primary academic 
interests were West Africa, development and underdevel- 
opment, and various forms and systems of social inequality. 
I was particularly interested in precapitalist African states 
in what is now called Nigeria. Based on my experiences 
living in Nigeria, I was interested in exploring some of the 
distortions I saw in the literature on the nature of male/ 
female relations, and the characterization of Igbo society 
as egalitarian. Interestingly all of these issues have been 
addressed since that time (Stevenson 1968; Dike & Ekejiuba 
1978; Dike 1982; Sudarkasa 1973; Okonjo 1976; Afonja 
1986). The work of these social scientists has served to 
raise questions about processes of state formation in West 
Africa, the content and expressions of female/male rela- 
tions among different African ethnic groups, and the 
impact of colonialism and its aftermath on female/male re- 
lations. 

During this same period feminist anthropologists 
were actively addressing the issue of the origin of female 
subordination. There was general agreement among cul- 
tural anthropologists that the sexual division of labor and 
related ideologies concerning the content of female and 
male roles were socially constructed; however, there were 
major disagreements about the origins of female subordi- 
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nation and the indices by which to determine the status of 
women cross-culturally (Rosaldo and Lamphere 1974; Reiter 
1975). At that time I was taking a course with Eleanor 
Leacock, and reading her paper on “The Montagnais- 
Naskapi Band” (1969) and her introduction to The Origin 
of The Family, Private Property and the State (1972). 
These discussions, in combination, argued that gender and 
class inequalities evolved simultaneously. For me, this was 
the first convergence between my primary interests in so- 
cial inequality and the processes of state formation and 
gender. This experience also convinced me that a Marxist 
theoretical framework was the most useful for the ques- 
tions I wished to explore. 

In the years that followed, I became increasingly 
interested in feminist inquiries into the role of women’s 
unpaid labor in families, and the relationship of that work 
to capitalist production. Of particular interest to me were. 
(1) discussions of the artificial division between the public 
and private domains, and the ways this distinction acts to 
obscure connection of “women’s work” to capitalist pro- 
duction (Rapp 1987); (2) discussions of the three dimen- 
sions of women’s reproductive work, biological reproduc- 
tion, daily reproduction, and social reproduction; and (3) 
arguments rejecting the separation between productive 
and reproductive activities, suggesting instead that they are 
more usefully conceptualized as a unified interconnected 
process (Dalla Costa & James 1972). The power of these 
theoretical works, particularly that of Dalla Costa and 
James, found expression in the grassroots movement of 
women in Britain in the “Wages for Housework” struggle. 
This movement demonstrated the potential of Marxist 
feminist theory, when shared beyond the academic com- 
munity, to inform direct practice and grassroots social 
movements. 
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The issues raised by this approach to Anthropology, 
combined with scholarship exploring the intersections of 
race, class, ethnicity, and gender in the United States — 
which demonstrated the critical importance of moving beyond 
a “homogenous” conception of womanhood— informed 
my decision to do fieldwork in the United States (Mullings 
1986; Dill 1979; Furstenberg et al. 1981; Davis 1981). 

I was concerned, in this regard, that although we 
were regularly using the concepts race, class, and gender 
and recognized that these sets of social relations differen- 
tially shaped the ways that women experience family life, 
we were not giving adequate attention to the ways these 
historically developed structures of inequality became 
crystallized in the “lived” experience of people. Further- 
more, although there was a voluminous literature on Black 
families in the United States, this work tended to focus on 
Black female-headed families living in poverty. I therefore 
felt it was important to do a comparative study of urban 
Black and White female-headed families of differing socio- 
economic positions. My study was designed to expand our 
understanding of the ways in which the historical intersec- 
tions of race, class, and gender have shaped the contours of 
family life among urban female-headed families. 
Female-headed families were conceptualized in this study 
as intergenerationally linked units, embedded in complex 
kinship/ffiendship network systems. Viewed in this way, 
the past experiences of the mothers’ natal families and the 
content of resources exchanged through their social net- 
work systems could be related to the options and con- 
straints of these mothers’ survival strategies. This approach 
also allowed me to include the men connected to these 
families as fathers, partners, and grandparents in order to 
integrate them into my analyses of the structure and orga- 
nization of the families (Okongwu 1993). The design of my 
study also enabled me to look more closely at marginally 
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middle-income families, a group often ignored by research- 
ers and policy makers. The study also acted as a catalyst 
for me, and spurred me to do a comparative study of sixty 
Black and White marginally middle-income families in 
New York City (Okongwu 1995). 

The findings of these comparative studies suggest 
that we need to move away from using education, income, 
and occupation as the central indicators of class location, 
and to make a clear distinction between socioeconomic 
position (based on individually held attributes) and class 
location (a historically developed group position rooted in 
a system of social production). This distinction has impor- 
tant implications for family-oriented public policy, and in 
particular for the criteria used to detemiine the types of 
government support needed by families. 

Currently one of my major concerns is the failure of 
the academic community to share the results of their re- 
search with direct practitioners. As a social worker, I was 
often unaware of the shifts in theoretical perspectives and 
the findings of research that could have informed my work 
with families in important ways. As researchers we tend to 
talk only to ourselves, and not to create ways to build links 
between our work and the work of direct practitioners. 
Communication of this kind could contribute in significant 
ways to both the types of questions we explore and the 
strategies employed by people working directly with com- 
munities, families, and individuals. 

Anthropologists can, in addition, make important 
contributions to the field of education. The issue of multi- 
cultural education, for example, has seized center stage in 
current debates on curriculum and school reform. Few of 
us, however, have shared in education circles how our 
understanding of culture, transculturation, and the inter- 
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play between the macro and micro levels in the process of 
identity formation relates to academic outcomes. 

In closing, my thinking about the impact of scholar- 
ship on race, class, ethnicity, and gender over the past two 
decades is that we have moved increasingly toward doing 
direct work with individuals and groups. It has also forced 
many of us to see our work as a mechanism for social 
change. Finally this voluminous body of research has 
placed us in a good position to comment on pubic policy, 
and to press for needed social and family public policy re- 
forms. 
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Reflections on the Changes in 
Anthropology, Especially Medical 
Anthropology, in Relation to the 
Scholarship on Gender, Race, 
Ethnicity, Class, and Sexual 
Orientation 

Ida Susser 

When I began my undergraduate career at Barnard 
College in 1966, there was no feminist organization on 
campus, no Women’s Center or Women’s Studies Pro- 
gram. There was not even a gynecologist available at the 
Student Health Center. Women students had to sleep in the 
dormitories at night and periodic fire drills were used to 
check whether all the “girls” had actually gone to their 
own beds in time for the curfew. In the spring of 1967, Linda 
Lecldre was caught out when a fire drill was called at night 
and she was not present. Instead of inventing an excuse, 
she told Barnard administrators that she had spent the 
night with her boyfriend. This immediately became a con- 
troversy and made front page news (in both the Columbia 
Spectator and The New York Times). Students’ demonstra- 
tions and picketing surrounded the campus. In response, 
Barnard College organized a hearing with a jury of both 
students and faculty. On the recommendation of this com- 
mittee, Linda Leclaire was expelled fi'om the school. Thus, 
interestingly enough — and rarely remembered — one of the 
first protest movements at Columbia University in the 
1960s concerned sexual fi^eedom for women. It was not 
self-consciously feminist and certainly never dealt with 
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issues of class and race, but it did mobilize large numbers 
of women and men and set the scene for the later demon- 
strations of the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS). 
In the 1990s, of course, Barnard dormitories are co-ed. In 
response to demands by students in the 1970s, a Women’s 
Center, Women’s Studies Program, and a gynecologist 
were made available at Barnard College and many other 
academic settings. 

Changes in the curriculum of anthropology, while 
they may not have been as dramatic as the changes in dor- 
mitory policy, have followed the demands of the feminist 
movement and other emerging movements of the 1960s, 
1970s, and 1980s. Again, in the sixties, material that I read 
on women and work, women and the family, and similar 
topics was largely distributed through photocopied pam- 
phlets and a kind of underground discussion group of pink 
and blue articles which seemed to be distributed from some 
place in New England. Many of the articles which I read in 
that form have since become classics printed in respectable 
publications and their authors well-known university pro- 
fessors. Authors such as Naomi Weisstein, Mariarosa Del- 
la Costa, and others were first distributed through new 
women’s consciousness raising groups and other feminist 
networks. Concepts such as the idea of the personal is politi- 
cal, the subordination of women in the nuclear family, and 
the inequality of women in terms of paid and unpaid work 
were presented in early formulations in this literature. A little 
later. Our Bodies Ourselves, by the Boston Women’s 
Health Collective, was published as a formal publication 
and incorporated the issues of women and health into the 
feminist movement. 

In my junior year at Barnard, I wrote a paper con- 
cerning women’s inequality in the workforce (based mostly 
on the pile of circulated articles I had collected). My an- 
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thropology professors were not repressive, but they did 
not recognize women’s experiences as an important topic 
and I was asked why I was not focussing on class or some- 
thing more politically significant. However, from the 
1960s to the 1980s, there were no tenured women in the 
anthropology departments of the two schools where I did 
graduate work (Columbia and Chicago). At Columbia 
University, three women were denied tenure and forced to 
leave before a woman was finally given tenure in the 
1980s. Thus, although the anthropology faculty of the 
1960s, like most other university faculty, did not think issues 
of gender were significant at that time, the women, at least, 
came to recognize the problems through their own experi- 
ences. 



When either men or women studied political anthro- 
pology in the 1960s and early 1970s, they focussed on men 
because women were not viewed as leaders and therefore 
not seen as politically relevant. When I studied kinship 
structure at the University of Chicago, no faculty nor most 
students questioned the idea that the most significant role 
of women was to be exchanged back and forth in cement- 
ing kinship alliances. The concept of women as agents in 
“primitive” societies had not yet become integrated into 
discussions of systems of kinship and marriage. Kathleen 
Gough’s reanalysis of the Nuer in 1 971 and work by Joyce 
Riegelhaupt on the political importance of gossip reflected 
the new formulations that began to emerge at that period. 
Analyses of complex societies were no less sexistj or per- 
haps one might say that women were just as invisible in 
analyses of complex societies. I was very lucky to have an 
untenured feminist anthropology professor who was vail- 
ing to argue for me as one of my readers for my second 
exam in the doctoral program at Columbia when the sec- 
ond reader wanted to fail my essay on women and work. 
He regarded women in the economy as important only as 
consumers. 
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Work by Eleanor Leacock, June Nash, and Helen 
Safa, established anthropologists able to support graduate 
students addressing feminist issues, redirected much of the 
research in anthropology of gender of the 1970s toward 
questions of women, work, colonialism, and the state. In 
addition, two now classic edited volumes appeared in the 
1970s and pulled together the early formulations of femi- 
nist anthropologists: Toward an Anthropology of Women, 
edited by Rayna Rapp Reiter; and Women, Culture and 
Society, edited by Michelle Rosaldo and Louise Lamphere. 
Feminists had graduated from pamphlets to publications. 
Studies of the profession of anthropology in the 1990s 
show women over-represented in graduate school, gener- 
ally still paid less than men when they find academic work, 
and under-represented in the ranks of tenured professors. 

In the late 1980s, Sandra Morgen edited Gender and 
Anthropology, which documented the major shifts in anthro- 
pology in specific geographic areas that had been precipitated 
by feminist challenges. Since the 1960s, anthropology has 
been forced to recreate itself with attention to political 
economy, ethnic identity, race, gender, and sexual orienta- 
tion. Views of agency, the construction of categories, and 
the processes that generate inequalities of class, gender 
and race have become integrated into ethnographic analysis. 

The battle still continues for women to be read, cited, 
hired, and tenured. In spite of political demands dating 
from the early 1970s, day care was only instituted at the 
national ^thropology meetings in the 1990s. An interest- 
ing dispute emerged in 1993, when two women were un- 
able to attend the Executive Assembly because children 
were not permitted at the conference center where it was 
held. This dispute certainly reflected the fact that women 
with children were now being elected to important official 
positions in the Association, and needs for child care had 
climbed to the top rank. 
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I will now outline three areas — medical anthropolo- 
gy, sexuality, and labor studies — where the demands of the 
feminist movement and awareness of class and race have 
transformed anthropological thinking since the early 
1 970s. I have selected these areas because I am most famil- 
iar with them and also because they constitute different as- 
pects of anthropology from those covered by others on the 
panel. 



The women’s movement forced a rethinking of the 
politics of health and the relationship between doctors as 
experts and patients as unquestioning clients. The publica- 
tion of Our Bodies, Ourselves initiated a movement to take 
control of knowledge of one’s own body and to question 
the premises of expert knowledge and the basis for deci- 
sions about health; the consequences went far beyond the 
feminist movement. Within anthropology, it precipitated a 
rethinking of clinical situations and the inherent inequality 
along lines of class, race, and gender between medical ex- 
perts and their patients. Later, when HIV infection became 
a major concern, feminist researchers had to fight to recon- 
struct diagnosis, the classification of the problem, and the 
conceptualization of sexuality in order to incorporate the 
experiences of women. 

A focus on the process of reproduction, precipitated 
by feminist anthropology, led to a reexamination of the 
concept of work, both paid and unpaid. Feminist anthro- 
pologists rethought the rituals of birth, the life cycle and 
death and the relationship between biological reproduc- 
tion, kinship, and gender. In the process, they reconceptu- 
alized sources of power and began to recognize forms of 
resistance in the creation of fictive kin and social networks 
outside recognized political arenas. 



Population experts had to reevaluate population 
control in the light of feminist research. They had to con- 
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front the silences and resistance to their efforts to intro- 
duce contraceptive technology. They had to learn that 
women do make decisions about fertility, that such deci- 
sions may not be the same as men’s, and that employment 
and education for women were the most effective form of 
population control. 

A rethinking of female sexuality was a basic tenet of 
the women’s movement, beginning early on in the demands 
for free and legal abortions and reexamination of Freudian 
dogma concerning the female orgasm and sexual orienta- 
tion. Issues of sexuality and power were discussed by fem- 
inist anthropologists such as Rayna Rapp, Muriel Dimen, 
and others. In her biography of Nisa, a !Kung woman, 
Marjorie Shostak reconceptualized women’s sexuality in 
terms of her own decisions and agency. 

Research concerning class and race emerged within 
the literature of sexuality and power as illustrated by Ann 
Stoler’s work on the control of sexuality in the service of 
the racism of colonialism. Other studies began to examine 
the control of sexuality by the state, as exemplified in the 
regulation of inheritance, marriage, abortion, and contra- 
ception. 

Similar questions were developed in works such as 
that by Emily Martin, The Woman in the Body, which 
began to deconstruct the metaphors for women’s bodies 
and reproduction in the medical profession and how this 
varied by class. Such questions emerged from early femi- 
nist research by Barbara Ehrenreich and others that, as 
mentioned above, challenged the hegemony of medical ex- 
pertise. 

The other area in which feminist anthropology has 
transformed ethnographic research is with respect to the 
connections between work and home. Feminist anthropol- 
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ogists, including Karen Sacks, Louise Lamphere, Patricia 
Zavella, Micaela de Leonardo, Sandra Morgen, Anne 
Bookman, Leith Mullings, Carol Stack, myself, and others 
demonstrated over and over the importance of community 
relations in determining work experience and the emer- 
gence of social movements. The distinctions between pub- 
lic and private, domestic and political, work and home, the 
body and the body politic, local and international have all 
been broken down by feminist anthropologists who have 
demonstrated the interconnections between apparently 
separate aspects of people’s lives. As many have docu- 
mented, the contemporary concern with reflexivity and the 
significance of the ethnographer’s experience to her ethno- 
graphic account was clearly outlined in feminist writings of 
the 1970s. The preparation of graduate students in anthro- 
pology has definitely been changed in relation to discus- 
sions of gender, class and race, at least in the Doctoral Pro- 
gram at City University of New York, with which I am 
most familiar. Many introductory anthropology texts reflect 
the new concerns. A project funded by the Anthropology 
Association and a federal grant was partly devoted to 
working with the writers of introductory texts to integrate 
the discussion of gender more centrally into the texts and 
to provide material on gender issues for introductory 
courses (as noted above, Sandra Morgen, ed. 1989. Gen- 
der and Anthropology: Critical Reviews for Research and 
Teaching. Washington, D C.: American Anthropological 
Association). 

Thus, although many of the ideas of earlier feminist 
anthropologists are so integrated into the field and their 
originators so embattled that their roots are often not rec- 
ognized, feminism and the social movements concerning 
sexuality and sexual orientation have shaped much rethinking 
in anthropology. Although major political challenges re- 
main, the impact of movements for gender, racial, and class 
equality have shaped the best of contemporary anthropology. 
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when these essays were first published. 
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Publications of the National Center for 
Curriculum T ransformation Resources on Women 

WOMEN IN THE CURRICULUM 

The following publications consist of directories, manuals, and essays 
covering the primary information needed by educators to transform the 
curriculum to incorporate the scholarship on women. The publications 
have been designed to be brief, user friendly, and cross referenced to each 
other. They can be purchased as a set or as individual titles. Tables of 
contents and sample passages are available on the National Center Web 
page: http://www.towson.edu/ncctrw/. 

Directory of Curriculum Transformation Projects and Activities 
in the U.S. 

The Directory provides brief descriptions of 237 cumculum transformation projects 
or activities from 1 973 to the present. It is intended to help educators review the 
amount and kinds of work that have been occurring in curriculum transformation on 
women and encourage them to consult project publications (see also Catalog of 
Resources) and to contact project directors for more information about projects of 
particular interest and relevance to their needs. 

386pages, 8Y2X 11 hardcover, $30 individuals, $45 institutions, ISBN 1-885303-07-6 

Catalog of Curriculum Transformation Resources 
The Catalog lists materials developed by curriculum transformation projects and 
national organizations that are available either free or for sale. These include 
proposals, reports, bibliographies, workshop descriptions, reading lists, revised 
syllabi, classroom materials, participant essays, newsletters, and other products of 
curriculum transformation activities, especially from those projects listed in the 
Directory. These resources provide valuable information, models, and examples for 
educators leading and participating in curriculum transformation activities. 
(Available fall 1997) 

^ Introductory Bibliography for Curriculum Transformation 
The Introductory Bibliography provides a list of references for beginning cumculum 
transformation on women, especially for those oiganizing projects and activities for 
facility and teachers. It does not attempt to be comprehensive but rather to simplify the 
process of selection by offering an “introduction” that will lead you to other sources. 
15 pages, 6x9 paper, $7, ISBN 1-885303-32-7 

>■ Getting Started: Planning Curriculum Transformation 
Planning Curriculum Transformation describes the major stages and components of 
curriculum transformation projects as they have developed since about 1 980. Written 
by Elaine Hedges, whose long experience in women’s studies and curriculum 
transfoimation projects informs this synthesis. Getting Started is designed to help 
faculty and administrators initiate, plan, and conduct faculty development and 
curriculum projects whose purpose is to incorporate the content and perspectives of 
women’s studies and race/ethnic studies scholarship into their courses. 

124 pages, 6x9 hardcover, $20 individuals, $30 institutions, ISBN 1-885303-06-8 
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^ Internet Resources on Women: Using Electronic Media in 

Curriculum Transformation 

This manual gives clear, step-by-step instructions on how to use e-mail, find e-mail 
addresses, and access e-mail discussion lists relevant to curriculum transformation. It 
explains Telnet, FTP, Gopher, and the World Wide Web, and how to access and use 
them. It discusses online information about women on e-mail lists and World Wide 
Web sites. Written by Joan Korenman, who has accumulated much experience 
through runnmg the Women’ s Studies e-mail list, this manual is a unique resource for 
identifying information for curriculum transformation on the Internet. Updates to this 
manual will be available on the World Wide Web at http://www.umbc.edu/wmst/ 
updates.html . 

130 pages, 6x9 hardcover, $20 individuals, $30 institutions, ISBN 1-885303-08-4 

^ Funding: Obtaining Money for Curriculum Transformation 
Projects and Activities 

This manual is intended to assist educators wiio lack experience in applying for grants 
but are frequently expected to secure their own funding for projects. The manual 
provides an overview of the process, basic information and models, and advice from 
others experienced in fund raising. 

150 pages,6 x 9 hardcover, $20 individuals, $30 institutions, ISBN 1-885303-05-x 

^ Evaluation: MeasuringtheSuccessof Curriculum Transformation 

This manual outlines several designs wdiich could be used wiien assessing the success 
of a project. Evaluation: Measuring the Success of Curriculum Transformation is 
wntten by Beth Vanfossen, wliose background in the teaching of research methods as 
well as practical experience in conducting evaluation research informs the manual ’s 
advice. Evaluation is an increasingly iirqiortant component of curriculum transformation 
work on wiiich project directors and others often need assistance. 

(Available fall 1997) 

^ Discipline Analysis Essays 

Under the general editorship of Elaine Hedges, the National Center has requested 
scholars in selected academic disciplines to write brief essays summarizing the 
impact of the new scholarship on women on their discipline. These essays identify 
and explain the issues to be confronted as faculty in these disciplines revise their 
courses to include the information and perspectives provided by this scholarship. 
The series is under continuous development, and titles will be added as they become 
available. See order form for essays currently available. 

27 - 60 pages, 6x9 paper, $7 each 

^ CUNY Panels: Rethinking the Disciplines 

Panels of scholars in seven disciplines address questions about the impact on their 
disciplines of recent scholarship on gender, race, ethnicity, and class. The panels 
were developed under the leadership of Dorothy O. Helly as part of the Seminar on 
Scholarship and the Curriculum; The Study of Gender, Race, Ethnicity, and Class 
within The CUNY Academy for the Humanities and Sciences. For this s eminar 
CUNY received the “Progress in Equity” award for 1997 from the American 
Association of University Women (AAUW). 

56 - 85 pages, 6x9 paper, $10 each 
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